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development of progressive taxation throughout the country. After such 
a decision by the highest court no State court will be likely to annul a 
similar act unless the State constitution very plainly requires all taxation 
to be proportional ; a vague generality in the bill of rights will not be 
considered sufficient. 

Max West. 



HOW TO REFORM OUR FINANCIAL SYSTEM. 

A convention was held in Indiana recently to discuss the question, how 
the United States could have a financial system which would secure the bill 
holder and furnish an adequate volume of currency for the needs of com- 
merce, and it was resolved to ask Congress to appoint a commission to investi- 
gate it, and President McKinley at the last session of Congress asked that 
this commission might be appointed. A law for that purpose passed one 
branch of Congress, but failed in the other. This action is possibly in 
the right direction, although by a great many people the problem is 
considered simple. I do not think a commission necessary to find out 
whether we need a financial system, and whether the bank notes shall 
be secured or not, or whether it shall be adequate in volume. It goes 
without saying that we do need such a system. If any class of people 
are to be inquired of as to what that system shall be, it seems to me It 
should be the bankers of the country. 

In asking an editor of a Texas paper not long since about this subject, 
and what he would do in relation to finances, he replied by asking the fol- 
lowing questions : "If you want a man to manage a newspaper, would you 
ask a man who had never been in a newspaper office to manage it?" "If you 
want to know about matrimony, would you ask a man who had never been 
married to tell you about it ? " "If you wanted to know about the financial 
question, would you ask a man who never had a dollar and did not know 
how to make one ? " 

Make it easy for the banks to lend money and their rates of interest 
will be low. If they can be permitted to use their securities, State and 
municipal bonds, in addition to their United States bonds, as collateral 
security for their circulating notes, it will be to their interest to «U> this, and 
it will enable them to lend money at a lower rate. 

The government can neither create nor lend money, but it has occasion 
frequently to borrow. During the last administration of Mr. Cleveland, 
the Treasury required large sums of money above the revenues collected, 
and it had to go upon the market to borrow it, and it was borrowed of the 
banks. 

Our National Bank Act with four amendments will supply a uniform 
circulating medium absolutely secured and of adequate volume for the 
needs of commerce. 

First: Let the national banks issue their circulating notes up to the par 
value of the government bonds which are deposited in the Treasury to secure 
them, and relieve them of ail federal taxation, except just enough to pay 
for the printing of their notes and the expenses of tne Comptroller's office. 

Second: Let the government fund its floating debt (including greenbacks, 
treasury notes, and silver certificates), and refund its bonded debt into three 
per cent, one hundred year bonds. 

Third: Should the time ever come when the United States bonds are in- 
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sufficient in amount to furnish security for the needs of the national bank- 
ing institutioas as security for their circulating notes, then authorize a com- 
mittee, consisting of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Comptroller of the 
Currency and the Treasurer of the United States to receive State and muni- 
cipal bonds at a price which they shall fix as security for any additional 
amount of national bank notes which the banking institutions may apply 
for. This proposition may be objected to, bit when it is known that Mr. 
Gage, the present Secretary of the Treasury and late President of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, and ail other bankers, will lend money to any ex- 
tent upon Chicago city or New York city, or any State, bonds, why cannot 
the bill holder be just as well secured by these bonds as he can be by United 
States bonds ? This amendment will secure any additional amount of cir- 
culation which the business of the country may require. 

Fourth : Repeal the Sub-Treasury Act and let the revenues of the nation 
be deposited in the national banks (which the government has created and 
supervises) where collected. This will relieve the government from doing 
business upon the safety deposit plan, and will keep all the money of the 
country in substantial circulation. 

Our National Bank Act thus amended will give the nation a financial 

system second to none in the world. These amendments are not suggested 

for the benefit of the national banks, but on the contrary for the benefit of 

commerce and of the people who borrow. 

C. B. Farwell. 



ADVANTAGES OF HAWAHAN ANNEXATION. 

A little over a year ago the writer had the opportunity of visiting the 
Hawaiian Islands, and of spending some time in studying some of the ques- 
tions connected with this truly remarkable little Bepublic. The numerous 
articles which have lately appeared in opposition to the proposed annex- 
ation have led me to think that the impressions thus formed might be of 
interest. In presenting these I have tried to view the question purely from 
the standpoint of a citizen of the United States, with no other thought than 
the attainment of the greatest good for our own country. 

Before my visit to the islands I was strongly opposed to the annexation 
of Hawaii or any other country. As a matter of principle, I am of the 
opinion that we have enough territory of our own to look after ; but the 
Hawaiian Islands seem to be in a class by themselves, and 1 came away 
from there an ardent annexationist. I have yet to meet anyone who has 
visited the islands and studied the people who has come to a different con- 
clusion. 

The first impression received on landing in Honolulu is that one is in a 
New England city, far more "American," in fact, than many of our West- 
ern cities. The men who are now the governing class are the- descendants 
of the missionaries and early settlers, reinforced by a strong body of Eng- 
lish and Scotch, who have formed a government as clean as any in the 
world. These Islands, thus governed, are offered us as a gift. Why should 
we desire them? 

The Hawaiian group consists of eight inhabited and a few uninhabited 
islands lying within the tropics at a distance from San Francisco of about 
two thousand miles. In the aggregate their area is nearly equal to that of 
Massachusetts. Agriculturally they have not begun to be developed. They 



